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only. I cannot see how one is to tell in which case the limit does 
exist; only that it must in one, and only one, of the two cases. 

In my opinion what is paradoxical to the ordinary mind in 
this is: We have two classes of an infinity of members each (ar- 
ranged in some order) ; now ask a person if there is a highest in the 
first class; if he says "yes" (or "no") he will probably admit by 
parity of reasoning, that there is (or is not) a lowest in the second. 

And yet my case is a translation into picturesque language of 
an instance well known to modern mathematicians in which the 
answer must be "yes" in the one case and "no" in the other. 

Philip E. B. Jourdain. 

Beaminster, Dorset, England. 



ON THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGY OF 

RELIGION. 1 

In a report before the Congress of Psychology at Geneva Prof. 
Harald Hoffding of the University of Copenhagen undertook to sum 
up his theory of the psychology of religion with, we must admit, 
an air of easy and careless assurance. In such a delicate investiga- 
tion we can not say, "I am right" ; much less, "You are wrong." 
I am not writing at all in this spirit, and I recognize in Professor 
Hoffding too great a degree of culture to assume it in him. How- 
ever, a fear has taken possession of me and I have not succeeded 
in freeing myself from it. This is the fear lest Professor Hoffding 
does not take into account so much as they deserve certain difficulties 
which consciousness raises against the dogmatic presuppositions 
which form its point of departure, — difficulties which I do not pre- 
tend have been solved and much less do I pretend to solve them 
myself, but whose proper comprehension will always be one step 
forward. 

Professor Hoffding's entire conception rests upon the postulate 
which he lays down as most natural, that the psychology of religion 
is a part of general psychology. However, religion does not lend 
itself readily to this classification, but if it did it would be so much 
like other questions, that if a psychology of religion existed, its first 
claim would be that general psychology forms a part of the psy- 
chology of religion. For it is entirely gratuitous and arbitrary to 
consider "religion as a particular form and a particular direction 

1 Translated from the French of Professor Billia by Lydia G. Robinson. 
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of psychological life." But what constitutes religion in conscious- 
ness is precisely the negation of a particular form and a particular 
direction. Do you wish to eradicate something from your cog- 
nizance of a thing? Explain it by another while forgetting the 
proper and constitutive element it possesses. Had I not a horror 
of all psychological Baedekers I would say, "Beware of false gen- 
eralizations." Yes, I learned at an early date, and I still maintain 
to-day, that nothing is apprehended except in that which is more 
general and more common. But there is the general and the generic. 
That with which we have to deal is the general that is called the 
universal, that does not exclude the essential, the particular, but 
includes them. This difficulty does not entirely escape Mr. Hoff- 
ding who endeavors to save himself by analogy. The objection 
suggests itself that religion must be cognized by its own experience 
in order to apply psychology to it. He expects this objection and 
thinks he can overcome it by saying that in default of this experience 
the psychologist would be able to conceive religious phenomena 
while seeking to discover what place religion would occupy in his 
psychical life if it existed for him, in the same way that he might 
be able to imagine colors beyond red or violet. For this it would 
be necessary for him to direct his attention to the place which reli- 
gion occupies in the psychical life of those who are acquainted with 
it from their own experience. The question is to define the psycho- 
logical place of religion in the same way that the geometrical locus 
of a point is defined in mathematics. But there is no psychological 
locus and least of all for religion. Religion does not occupy a place 
in the psychical life but it is the whole. It includes and creates all. 
When it is anything else, it is either no longer religion or it is not 
yet religion. Religion is quite a different thing to those who are 
acquainted with it than to those who do not know it. For instance 
certain rites, sacraments, prayers, ecstacies, clash too much with 
so-called reason to be comprehended by an indifferent person as they 
actually exist in a believer who experiences that actual perception 
upon which alone religion rests. It is like love. Nothing is more 
absurd than to see an indifferent person judge or laugh at it ; as if 
the external manifestations were the same thing for the one who 
experiences the passion as for others, and especially as if the prin- 
ciple from which these manifestations arise is in any way compre- 
hensible except to him who has the experience. It is just such a 
monstrous absurdity as the attempt to impose upon universal culture 
a history of philosophy conceived and drawn up apart from all 
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philosophy. It is because of this, that in the analogy with which 
Mr. Hoffding appears to be content, what is still to be accomplished 
is given as accomplished. It is because of this that, contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. Hoffding, I think that the historical method has no 
value for the psychology of religion; that it is very useful as a 
curiosity but if it takes a place ahead of psychology it only leads it 
astray and gives it the illusion of describing and cognizing a mental 
fact while remaining outside of the fact itself, which, especially for 
a psychologist is too great an evil. In fact it is here indeed that 
Mr. Hoffding takes refuge. The psychology of the savage and the 
primitive man to which he resorts, following the example of Wester- 
marck, is so comfortable! "Magic," he says, "is a more primitive 
phenomenon than religion." How does he know? "Religion," he 
adds, "does not appear until man finds out by experience the in- 
sufficiency of his magic power; that is to say, until he perceives 
his own limitations and his dependence. Hence it is by the path of 
resignation that the step is taken from magic to religion." Although 
he raises before our eyes a very imposing "hence," I have heard 
a gamin murmur, "And who told you so?" I do not deny the role 
which imagination plays. It is very useful in history and becomes 
an absolute necessity in pre-history. But in this case instead of 
imaginary experiences we have experiences which are truly experi- 
mental; actual experiences established which tell us that it is not 
by resignation that we reach religion, but it is by religion that we 
pass from a vain effort and despair to resignation. 

One word more. What Professor Hoffding has to say about 
the critical period at which the religious element becomes detached 
from other forms of the mind is very instructive, but I may be per- 
mitted to add that this does not detract from religion but advances 
it. When the so-called other sides of the spiritual life become de- 
tached from religion it is well for religion to be separated from 
them in order to accentuate its superiority, its spirituality, and es- 
sential inwardness. 

The fundamental objection which I brought against Professor 
Hoffding is so simple that it is not surprising that in the Congress 
of Philosophy it should have been heard from several quarters. The 
result was that by the second session I said no more, because the 
idea for which I stood had found in the meantime far more able 
interpreters than I in other speakers, especially M. Lutoslawski. 
But since I did not stay to the end of the discussion which extended 
through three or four other extra sessions, I was not aware that 
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any one else had undertaken to give a trenchant answer to that 
objection which in my simplicity I considered unanswerable. I 
have read of it in the report of the Congress published in the Revue 
de philosophie of September, page 430. In replying to M. Rochat, 
who, almost like myself, refuses to admit that a psychologist de- 
prived of religious sense 2 can study religious phenomena to ad- 
vantage, M. Bernard Leroy, of l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, declared 
that one need not be religious to speak scientifically about religion, 
any more than he need be mad in order to discuss mental pathology. 
Profound observation! Astonishing discovery! It deserves my 
fullest appreciation. Oh, if I had but heard it some years ago! I 
was once speaking with the greatest unconcern about the Self-styled 
psychiatrists, and with my usual abruptness classed them all in the 
category of charlatans, and scouted without mercy the pretence of 
judging the minds and souls of other people, of perceiving from 
without and of arbitrary classifying mental disease by means of the 
hastiest inductions, when a young physician of my audience regaled 
me with the classical classification accepted by the modern schools 
of sufferers from mental diseases into imbeciles, psycho-neurotics, 
degenerates, psychotoxics and encephalopathies, with their subdivi- 
sions into melancholies, maniacs, etc., etc., in such convincing ac- 
cents that I was reduced to silence, and came to the conclusion that 
a man not versed in psychiatry should not attempt to speak of it so 
lightly. Simpleton that I was! If I had then heard M. Leroy I 
would have known how to retaliate, and could have answered that 
it is no more necessary to be a psychiatrist in order to talk about 
psychiatry, than it is to be a charlatan in order to talk about char- 
latanry. 

Yet the opinions of Professor Hoffding and of Mr. Leroy are 
instructive from another side. They show us the range of a very 
common view of which we are not always fully aware and which 
I hope to surpass. The postulate that the psychology of religion 
is a part of general psychology depends upon the postulate that psy- 
chological observation is a part of general observation, which may 
be divided into the two classes, psychological or internal, and phys- 
ical or external. One rather cautious party of spiritualists thinks 
that it has already attained and safeguarded a good strategic position 
by affirming the distinction between the two kinds of observation 

2 1 say "almost like myself." As far as I am concerned, what I have said 
above leaves me no room to admit that a psychologist is ever deprived of a 
religious sense. 
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and the rights of the psychological in relation to the physical, which, 
although more precise and more definite, is not the only kind. But 
this is not enough for me. 

What is physical observation if not the observation of luminous, 
audible, extended, — that is to say, sense-perceptible, phenomena; 
and what are sense-perceptible phenomena if not perceptions, that 
is to say, one kind of our psychical states? Physical phenomena, 
including phenomena of extension, are clearly distinct from psy- 
chical phenomena. Yes, but there are not two different observations 
but only one ; psychology is not a kind of observation but observa- 
tion itself. But I have just shown that psychology is not curiosity 
but improvement, that one can not observe a fact without producing 
it, 3 and that psychology is more derived from ethics than ethics from 
psychology. By giving ourselves this point of view we shall no 
longer separate the religious character of observation from religious- 
ness. As soon as improvement takes place through internal obser- 
vation, and the observation is made from a sense of duty, ethics and 
religion, the loftiest possessions of the soul, will no longer be kinds 
of activity or kinds of observation, but the very principle of activity 
and of observation. 

L. Michelangelo Billia. 

Turin, Italy. 



THE PRAGMATIST VIEW OF TRUTH. 

A PROBLEM WITHOUT A SOLUTION. 1 

Pragmatism is still agitating the philosophical world, and Prof. 
William James continues the good fight dealing blows right and left. 
There is a change only in so far as pragmatism does not seem to 
spread further, and its ingenious leader now assumes more and 
more the defensive. His main weapon consists in the declaration 
that his antagonists have misunderstood him. They are accused of 
distorting his views into silly absurdities which he did not mean to 
say, and they are put down with such phrases as, "this is the usual 
slander" (p. 274). 

In our criticisms we have always been careful to quote the 

'"Has the Psychological Laboratory Proved Helpful?" Monist, July, 1909. 
Compare "La Philosophic c'est l'unite morale, Bericht d. III. Internat. Congr. 
fiir Philosophie, Heidelberg. 

1 A review of The Meaning of Truth, A Sequel to Pragmatism, by William 
James, New York : Longmans Green & Co. Price $1.25 net. 



